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FOREWORD 


T his little volume is a war-time substitute for the Fest- 
schrift with which we should have desired, in easier days, 
to welcome the eightieth birthday, 25 June 1945, of our 
friend and teacher, Clement Charles Julian Webb. Instead 
of a series of essays by some of the eminent philosophers of 
the day we are giving him of his own, taking this occasion 
to publish the latest of his Oxford lectures, adding thereto 
a bibliographical record of his published writings, and doing 
ourselves the honour of inscribing our names in the volume 
so produced. 

But there is, in fact, a special appropriateness in the use 
for this purpose of the lecture upon Religious Experience 
which is here printed. It is not often that a professor can 
invite his predecessor to lecture fourteen years after his 
resignation from the chair upon reaching the age-limit of 
sixty-five. Such was my good fortune. I had begun to feel 
that Oxford was in danger of forgetting what she owes to 
the philosophers of forty years ago, and that there were things 
which that generation might well say to this, things which 
would both deserve and gain a hearing if said by the right 
man. I appealed to Webb, and the result was this lecture, 
here printed exactly as it was delivered in the hall of Oriel 
College on 1 9 May 1 944. For its message the lecture may 
speak for itself, but even apart from its message it was a 
remarkable occasion. Webb spoke to a large audience for 
almost a full hour, with a vigour and clarity which would 
have been admirable in a man of half his years, and the fact 
that even in war-time the hall was filled is a testimony to the 
interest with which his lecture was received. I myself found 
it hard to remember that there was a gap of thirty-seven years 
since, turning from mathematics to Greats, I went to his 
lectures and owed to him a substantial part of my introduction 
to philosophy. The manner, the voice, the long sentences 
which fell into an orderly pattern as he enunciated them, and 
which always came out right in the end, all were there, and 
there was added the easy mastery of one who had earned the 
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right to speak to us by nearly sixty years of hard and sincere 
thinking. Some of the things he said to us sounded straight- 
forward and simple enough, as he said them. But even a 
simple thing becomes a thing of price when it has had so 
long and so rigorous a testing. And there are some simple 
truths which the Oxford of to-day is in danger of forgetting. 

But there is another reason why this particular lecture on 
this particular subject is peculiarly fitting as in some degree 
summing up Webb’s long years of service to scholarship 
and to Oxford. He has himself put on record^ the spiritual 
crisis through which he passed in his first year as an under- 
graduate at Christ Church, a religious experience which pro- 
foundly affected his whole approach to philosophy a year or 
two later. ‘It found me’, he says, ‘sceptical after a youthful 
fashion, yet with a no less boyish pose of contempt for such 
heterodoxy as I found current among my contemporaries 
and a boyish pride in my knowingness about things religious ; 
it left me with a profound conviction of the reality of God 
and of the duty of open-mindedness and intellectual honesty; 
a belief that it was the first of religious duties to keep one’s 
ears open to any voice, from whatever quarter, which might 
convey a message from God ; a delightful sense of expectation 
of strange and wonderful things, though it might be stern 
and severe things, that any such voice might have to tell me.’ 
It can, I think, be truly said that those sentences contain the 
explanation of the manner in which the wide range of Webb’s 
interests and learning came to be unified in the service of the 
philosophy of religion, and therewith of the debt which, 
throughout almost the whole of his long life, the Church has 
owed to him. That in his old and vigorous age he should 
speak to us of Religious Experience is appropriate indeed. 

But though this undergraduate awakening goes far to 
explain the freshness and vigour of interest which Webb 
brought to the study of the philosophy of religion, the setting 
of his life as a boy had much to do with the direction which 
that interest took. His father, the Rev. Benjamin Webb, 
was a London clergyman of some prominence, a Tractarian 
of the Cambridge variety, a friend of J. M. Neale, and a 

* Contemporary British Philosophy , Personal Statements (Second Series), p. 336. 
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leader in what has been called, rather obscurely, the ecclesio- 
logical revival of the first decade of the Oxford Movement. 
His mother, Maria Elphinstone Mill, was daughter of the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. Thus the whole 
setting of Webb’s early days was among the most vigorous 
influences at work within the Church of England. It is 
natural enough that many years later he should have become 
one of the most clear-sighted commentators upon the Oxford 
Movement and its results. But this was to be as an Oxford 
man. The Cambridge influences upon his boyhood passed 
when he went up to Christ Church with a scholarship from 
Westminster School. From that time Oxford claimed and 
held him as her own, and it was within the Oxford tradition 
of the School of Literae Humaniores that his own charac- 
teristic contribution to philosophy was forged. 

This is perhaps the proper place to add that this ecclesi- 
astical setting of Webb’s home life was renewed when, in 
1905, he married Eleanor Theodora Joseph, daughter of 
Canon Alexander Joseph, of Rochester, and, incidentally, so 
became the brother-in-law of his pupil, H. W. B. Joseph, of 
New College, one of the most rigorous and critical philoso- 
phers of his generation. There are many among those whose 
names are appended to this volume who would wish to bear 
tribute to Mrs. Webb as friend, as hostess, as a contributor 
of no mean ability to a group which met in Oxford for many 
years to discuss current theological problems, and as supple- 
menting Webb’s wide intellectual interests with a practical 
ability of the highest order, both in private and public affairs. 
When, in his later Oxford days, Webb made himself a home 
at Old Marston, he became, with Mrs. Webb, a corner-stone 
of the life of the parish, and his influence there as church- 
warden, and hers with him, are still very gratefully remem- 
bered. 

For the first major allegiance of Webb’s life we must return 
to his boyhood. As a member of Westminster School he 
found himself a living part of a long and rich historical 
tradition, of which his surroundings spoke even more elo- 
quently than books. Here, as later on at Christ Church, 
Magdalen, and Oriel, he found a sense of something stable, 
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not only amid the flux of the historical process, but also amid 
that more terrible awareness of flux and insecurity which so 
easily besets the mind which has a drawing towards the wide 
spaces of metaphysical reflection, and which finds itself in- 
volved in the formless tension between time and eternity. 
Webb has more than once noted, as a loose end in his philo- 
sophy, the difficulty and even distaste which this tension 
has always had for him.i Few philosophers of his eminence 
have had so little to contribute, positive or negative, to the 
discussion of the problem of immortality. At Westminster 
history, made tangible in the ancient buildings and customs 
of school and abbey, gave a secure foothold and made a 
claim upon his loyalty which never failed. Friendships, too, 
made in Westminster days, have been close and enduring, 
and one of them, that with C. J. Shebbeare, to whom Webb 
dedicated the second series of his Gifford Lectures, he has 
described as ‘the personal influence whose effect upon my 
intellectual and religious life has been more continuous and 
powerful than that of any other’.^ As I myself sat with Webb 
and Shebbeare together throughout the sessions of the Doc- 
trinal Commission, over a period of thirteen years, I can 
fully understand the warmth of this acknowledgement. 

The debt which Webb owed to Westminster School was 
not all one-sided. An old Westminster, Clement F. Rogers, 
has told me of the immense influence which Webb exercised 
upon the life of the school when he became head boy, an 
influence all the more remarkable in that he was wholly 
devoid, then and thereafter, of prowess in games. In 1905 
Webb became a governor of the school, and for forty years 
has remained in the closest contact with its destinies, not 
least as Chairman of the Busby Trustees. 

At Christ Church Webb came fully under the influence 
of the Oxford philosophy of his day, mainly idealist, and 
strongly coloured by the close study of Plato’s Republic and 
Aristotle’s Ethics, and by T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to 
Ethics. His teachers at Christ Church were J. A. Stewart 
and, later. Cook Wilson, whose philosophy at that date was 
still in line with the current idealism. He has himself said^ 

^ Contemporary British Philosophy, pp. 356-7. ^ Ib., p. 340. 3 Ib., p. 338. 
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that it was not Green that stirred him most, but the English 
translation of Kant’s Grundlegung der Metaphysik der Sitten: 
‘The presentation herein of Morality as a “categorical im- 
perative” made an extraordinary impression upon me, reviv- 
ing and reinforcing the sentiments of my “conversion” of 
two years before, and leaving ineffaceable traces on all my 
subsequent thought.’ I find it curious to reflect that just 
twenty years later I came under the influence of the same 
teachers, for I attended Stewart’s lectures, and was for two 
years a member of the seminar conducted by Cook Wilson, 
by this time developing his philosophy in the direction of 
realism, and unforgettably brilliant and incisive in his logical 
analysis of the forms of common speech. And in my own 
case too it was Kant’s Grundlegung which had a far-reaching 
effect upon my mental and moral outlook. But the influence 
of Cook Wilson has been for me, as for Webb before me and 
for so many others, the most profound of all, and I believe 
that that influence is still powerful in Oxford to-day, and that 
much of what is best in the logical positivism and the realism 
which is current among us can be traced to the progressive 
movement of his metaphysic and to the drastic logical analysis 
which he applied alike to conventional phrases and to the 
familiar turns of the ordinary language of everyday life. 

In 1889 Webb became a Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen, 
a position which he held for thirty-three years, and from that 
point the record is one of the typical, quiet life of an Oxford 
tutor, devoted to his books and his pupils, and steadily 
developing the range of his own thought and intellectual 
interests. Of the regard in which his pupils held him there 
are many to testify, and I know that there must be more than 
a few who would have wished to join with us in making this 
presentation if I had known how to discover them. For that 
failure I must ask their pardon, and Webb’s pardon also, 
but the difficulty of getting into touch with all those who 
might have added their names to our list was more than I 
could solve. The many letters from old pupils, in one or two 
cases pupils of fifty-five years ago, leave no doubt of Webb’s 
influence as a teacher, a teacher who has often remained a 
lifelong friend. 
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It is of some historical interest to record the names of those 
who gave its characteristic form to Oxford philosophical 
speculation during the thirty-one years of Webb’s work as a 
Greats tutor at Magdalen. Perhaps this can be done best 
by a note upon the two societies which, between them, in- 
cluded almost all those who were actively interested in philo- 
sophy. The first, the Oxford Aristotelian Society, had a long 
history which came to a close with the beginning of the last 
war, in 1914. It met on Monday evenings in term, in the 
rooms of its president, I. By water, in Christ Church, and the 
list of members, as it has been given to me, included J. Burnet, 
E. Cannan, F. E. Corley, A. S. L. Farquharson, R. F. A. 
Hoernle, A. J. Jenkinson, H. H. Joachim, H. W. B. Joseph, 
H. A. Prichard, W. D. Ross, J. A. Smith, and J. L. Stocks. 
Most of these were also members of another anonymous and 
less formally constituted club, which has had a much longer 
history. For many years this had its centre in Cook Wilson, 
with H. H. Williams, the present Bishop of Carlisle, as 
secretary. The list of members, present and past, is much 
longer, some of the earlier, in addition to those already men- 
tioned as members of the Aristotelian Society, being E. F. 
Carritt, A. D. Lindsay, Hastings Rashdall, and F. J. Wylie. 
There can be few places in the world where philosophical 
studies have been carried on in such a setting and with such 
a wealth of contributors. 

Webb himself has always had his own characteristic posi- 
tion in the wide field of Oxford philosophy. Competent and 
more than competent over the whole range of philosophical 
subjects required for the. school of Literae Humaniores, he 
was not specially interested in logical analysis, and still less 
in the mathematical digressions which accompanied Cook 
Wilson’s tentative progress towards realism. Nor did he 
take an outstanding part in the long debate upon ethical 
principles to which some of Oxford’s ablest philosophers 
have devoted much of their attention. From an early date 
his bent for the borderland between philosophy and religion 
began to show itself. It is a significant fact enough that he 
should have begun his career as a reviewer with a review of 
Lux Mundi, and though he has reviewed many books in 
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different departments of pure philosophy he has always been 
in special demand for reviews of books upon subjects con- 
nected with the movement of religious thought. In a very 
few years he had begun to find a place peculiarly his own 
among English thinkers, interpreting the facts of religious 
experience, both in its individual expression and as embodied 
in the age-long development of the doctrines of the Church, 
in the light of a metaphysic based upon the Platonic tradition 
and upon the radical criticism of the transformation of that 
tradition by Descartes. This is perhaps the place to remark 
that as a reviewer Webb has had few equals, both in his 
conscientious appreciation of the matter of the books he has 
reviewed and in the manner in which he has used the occasion 
of the writing of a review to make his own personal con- 
tribution to the subject under discussion. His great friend, 
P. V. M. Benecke, when I showed him my first notes of the 
bibliography included in this volume, remarked that he never 
read a review by Webb without finding some fresh point of 
view or new enlightenment upon the matter with which it 
was concerned. 

Thus it came about not unnaturally that Webb came to 
play something of the role of an adviser to the Church of 
England in the more philosophical aspects of doctrine. He 
was not, with such Oxford friends as H. H. Williams, H. 
Rashdall, and, later on, William Temple, led to take Holy 
Orders, but none the less he has played a large part in 
broadening and stabilizing the theology of our time, especi- 
ally in the field indicated by the title of his earliest important 
book. Problems in the Relations of God and Man. This, first 
published in 19 ii, was followed eight years later by his 
Gifford Lectures, the first series being entitled God and Per- 
sonality and the second Divine Personality and Human Life. 
These two volumes, of which the subject-matter might 
equally well be termed doctrinal or metaphysical, are by 
general consent accepted as among the most important theo- 
logical discussions of recent years, greatly clarifying the tradi- 
tional account of God as Personal. 

One of his most important contributions upon this side was 
through his membership of the Archbishops’ Commission 
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on Doctrine in the Church of England, a body which met 
annually, and sometimes more than once in the year, for 
several days at a time, and which spent fourteen years in 
detailed discussion before issuing its Report in 1938. In 
these debates Webb took a full and characteristic part, and 
it was there that for the first time I myself came to know him 
at all well. His great critical power, coupled with his desire 
to do justice to all our varied points of view, made him an 
invaluable member of our counsels. Yet my main memory 
of him during those crowded and busy sessions is less of 
his learning and his clear-sighted comments than of the 
friendliness and simplicity of character which never made his 
junior and less learned colleagues feel for one moment ill at 
ease. 

The other side of his thought which was developed during 
these years sprang from his interest in history, and especially 
in the history of ideas. Historical studies were for him rather 
a hobby than a part of his main taste in life. But a hobby which 
could and did produce his magnificent edition of the works 
of John of Salisbury, by far the most considerable published 
work of his literary career, is something to be taken seriously, 
and in point of fact Webb can claim a place among the dis- 
tinguished medievalists of our time. He shows, indeed, a 
most unusual combination of the metaphysician and the 
historian, and it is perhaps the balance between the two 
which gives his philosophical writing so pre-eminently the 
character of sanity. To his surprising knowledge of out of 
the way fragments of history a long series of reviews and 
notes in the English Historical Review bear witness. The 
influence upon him of the great tradition of Westminster has 
indeed come to its own. 

The events of his Magdalen life were those more or less 
normally incidental to the life of a College tutor. He took 
an active, or rather a vocal, part in the academic debates of 
his day upon such questions as the continuance of Greek in 
Responsions. In 1 905 he became Senior Proctor, and of his 
year of office nothing perhaps needs mention except his final 
Oratio Procuratoria. That was also the year of his marriage, 
and for all the importance of University discipline the making 
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of a home is, in the end, a more important matter still. He 
and Mrs. Webb achieved that task with a success to which 
his friends can testify. It was, I think, in 1 907 that I attended 
his lectures, and I note that that is the one year over a very 
long period for which the Bibliography shows no record of 
any published work. In 1 9 1 1 he became for three years the 
Wilde Lecturer on Natural and Comparative Religion, an 
unsatisfactory lecturership upon a very obscure and unsatis- 
factory subject, which nevertheless brought him to some 
extent out of the field of ordinary Greats teaching, and which 
prepared the way for his election as Gifford Lecturer. The 
two series of Gifford Lectures, delivered at Aberdeen in 
1918-19, at once gave him his place in the front rank as a 
student of the Philosophy of Religion, a subject upon which 
he had already lectured for some years in the ordinary course 
of his teaching at Magdalen, and a year later came the one 
great break in his academic life with his election as first Oriel 
Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion. 

This chair, founded by the generosity of Dr. C. F. Nolloth, 
was created with Webb’s peculiar attainments and interests 
directly in view. It was made open to laymen, provided that 
they were communicant members of the Church of England, 
and differed therein from the Ireland chair, upon which there 
is no denominational restriction. These are the only two 
theological chairs open to laymen, the others having canonries 
attached to them. The chair was assigned to Theology and 
not to Literae Humaniores, as was indeed inevitable in view 
of its title and of the ecclesiastical requirements laid down 
with regard to its holder. The effect of this separation from 
the Greats tradition and environment was unimportant in 
Webb’s case, since his footing among Oxford philosophers 
was unquestioned. It may be more serious for those who 
follow him. Nor indeed has Webb, with his own high attain- 
ment in this subject, left an easy task to those who will have 
the duty of electing his successors, especially as the very 
small attention which can be paid to the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion by candidates for the Honours School of Theology 
(attention ludicrously disproportionate to that given to philo- 
sophy by those reading Greats, though the subjects are of 
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equal dignity and difficulty, if not of equal range) makes it 
wellnigh impossible that scholars worthy of the chair can find 
their initial training within the Theology school itself. My 
own interest in psychology has, indeed, carried the problem 
one stage farther still. But whatever happens to the tradition 
of the professorship it will always be in debt not only to its 
pious founder, but to its inception under Webb’s auspices. 

The chair is attached to Oriel College, and was named 
accordingly, though the name has now been changed to form 
a permanent commemoration of its founder. Dr. Nolloth. 
In consequence Webb’s allegiance was transferred to Oriel 
and there it has remained until the present day, since upon 
his retirement from the chair in 1 930 he was made an honorary 
fellow of the college, an honour which was also conferred 
upon him by Magdalen in 1938. It would now be hard to 
think of Oriel without him. 

In 1930 he reached the age-limit of sixty-five and retired. 
But his conception of retirement was more like a release 
of youthful energy than the quietude of old age to which 
most of us look forward. The following years were filled 
with travelling and lecturing, and with a considerable literary 
output. That output has not ceased, and is, we hope, by no 
means complete. In the winter of 1930 he went to India, 
delivering the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh lectures in Cal- 
cutta. In 1932 he went to Sweden, as the Olaus Petri 
lecturer at Upsala, where he was given the honorary degree 
of D.Theol. This was not his first honorary degree, as St. 
Andrews had given him its LL.D. in 1921, after the publica- 
tion of his Gifford Lectures. Later on, in 1938, Glasgow 
gave him an honorary D.D. Further courses of lectures were 
the Forwood lectures in Philosophy of Religion, given in 
Liverpool in 1933, and the Lewis Fry lectures at Bristol in 
1934. Since that date he has consented to a quieter life, 
though his literary activity has continued, and so has his 
usefulness to the Board of the Faculty of Theology as an 
examiner for the research degrees. 

The story has been told baldly enough. Those whose 
names are appended to this volume could each of them fill 
in that story at many points, and their personal recollections 
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would fill not a foreword but a full and picturesque bio- 
graphy. It is with those recollections in mind that we have 
tried in this manner to express our debt and our gratitude 
to a fine scholar and to a good friend. 

In writing this Foreword I have made no attempt to give 
any account even in outline of Webb’s own philosophical 
position. He has himself done so, very briefly, in his con- 
tribution to Contemporary British Philosophy , Second Series,^ 
from which I have already quoted more than once. Still less 
have I ventured into the field of criticism, or even of scholarly 
appreciation. All that I have tried to do is to furnish some 
sort of background, which may help those who read Webb’s 
lecture or who may come to use the bibliography of his 
writings. 

I am rather proud of the bibliography, not so much because 
I believe it to be complete, or very nearly so, but because, 
thanks to Webb’s own amazing memory and to the immense 
number of cuttings which he has kept, I have been able to 
trace quite a considerable number of unsigned reviews and 
letters, to the authorship of which in a few years there would 
have been no clue at all. And we all hope that there will yet 
be many additions to it for 1945 and after. 

One other detail, over which I hesitated a little before 
coming to a decision, may be mentioned here. This volume 
has been almost twelve months on its way since the first 
plans for it were made. Inevitably there have in that time 
been some gaps in the ranks of Webb’s friends, and one or 
two names of those who have passed away have been left in 
the list. To leave them there seemed more natural by far 
than to remove them. Two of these ought to be mentioned 
here, William Temple, to whom we owed so much and hoped 
to owe so much more as Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
sudden death anticipated by only a few hours a letter which 
I was about to send asking him to be the writer of this Fore- 
word, and P. V. M. Benecke, without whose aid I should 
have had the greatest difficulty in getting into touch with 
many of Webb’s older friends, and who, as a colleague and 
friend of Webb throughout almost the whole of his Oxford 

' pp. 336-59- 
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career, could have filled in the detail of his life and work with 
a far surer touch than mine. 

And so the task of expressing our appreciation and our 
debt has fallen to me, Webb’s successor in the chair which 
he was the first to adorn, and thereby, perhaps, marked out 
for the task. At least I know that Webb himself will not fail to 
read, mostly, it may be, between the lines, the gratitude both 
for philosophical enlightenment and for unstinted friendship 
with which these words are written. 

L. W. GRENSTED 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


A Public Lecture delivered in the Hall of Oriel College., Oxford 
Friday, ig May 1944 

I T is twenty-four years — nearly a quarter of a century — 
since I stood in this Hall as the nominee of that munificent 
benefactor of his College and University, that holy and 
humble man of heart, Charles Frederick Nolloth, to inaugu- 
rate the Professorship of the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion which his liberality had established and associated 
with the ancient Foundation under whose auspices he had 
himself received his academic education. Invited by my 
successor in the Chair to address you to-day in the same place, 
I have chosen, as the subject of my Lecture, Religious Experi- 
ence. I have chosen it because I have lately observed that 
this expression, Religious Experience, which was much in use 
among scholars at the date of my Inaugural Lecture, has 
fallen into disrepute with some of those who are interested 
in the studies which the Nolloth Professorship exists to 
promote. 

If we inquire for the reasons of this distaste for the expres- 
sion in question, we shall, I think, find that it is connected 
with a change of mood which has passed over Christian 
theology here and elsewhere since this Professorship was 
first established. 

Changes of mood are, from the very nature of the case, 
more easily indicated or suggested than exactly defined. But 
I think I may say, without going far astray, that, whereas in 
the earlier years of the present century those concerned with 
interpreting to the educated public the message of Chris- 
tianity were principally interested in exhibiting its harmony 
with the general development of the human spirit and main- 
taining its claim to be the supreme expression of those im- 
manent ideals by which our race has been guided in its age-long 
and world-wide struggle upward from a merely animal to a 
spiritual mode of existence, there has occurred within the 
last twenty years a marked shifting of emphasis towards the 
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unique witness borne by the Christian Church, alone among 
religious fellowships, to the historically attested impact upon 
humanity of a transcendent Reality, condemning, converting, 
empowering that which, without its intervention, was ready 
to perish. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the ex- 
periences of the first World War and of the uneasy period 
which succeeded it, and which we now recognize to have 
been entitled to be called a period of peace only in a technical 
sense, has had much to do with bringing about the change 
which I have been endeavouring to describe. It is perhaps 
more important to point out that defenders of the Christian 
tradition in the generation which had reached maturity, and 
even in that which was already old, at the outbreak of the 
last war by no means denied or neglected the importance of 
truths upon which their successors in the present day more 
urgently insist, although no doubt their attention was less 
exclusively directed upon them. 

Twenty-five years ago the teachers of philosophy in this 
University were for the most part — and the same might be 
said of many of the teachers of theology also — men trained 
under the influence of a school of thought which may perhaps 
be conveniently described as that of the British Idealists. 
The way of thinking characteristic of those whom I have in 
mind had by the end of the nineteenth century obtained in 
Oxford, and not in Oxford alone, a decided ascendancy over 
that which had been long and widely regarded as our national 
philosophy, the empiricism, namely, whose latest achieve- 
ments were the Logic of John Stuart Mill and the Synthetic 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. One of the most effective 
weapons employed by the British Idealists (so to call them) 
in their warfare against this empiricism, which they had 
found in predominant possession of the philosophical field, 
was their demonstration — as I think it may fairly be called 
— that it left no place for Religion, except as something 
standing altogether apart from Philosophy, appealing to the 
authority of a supernatural revelation, and resting on grounds 
inaccessible to philosophical criticism; while with such a 
religion it did not (to say the least) dispose its adherents to 
sympathize. The tendency of the British Idealists, on the 
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other hand, was to insist upon the claim of Religion not 
either to be left on one side or explained away as illusion or 
misunderstanding, but rather to be interpreted as a form of 
human experience at least as significant as the moral, the 
aesthetic, or the scientific. At the same time this very insis- 
tence of theirs upon the significance of Religion implied a 
claim on the part of Philosophy to deal no less freely with the 
religious than with any other form of experience, and to deny 
the right of any authority, whether ecclesiastical or biblical 
(in those days one hardly thought of such pretensions on the 
part of the State!), to interfere with and restrain a liberty 
which must be regarded as inseparable from the very nature 
of Philosophy. 

I think it is true to say that in the phraseology of the British 
Idealists in the earlier stages of their criticism of the empirical 
philosophy which they set out to challenge, the word experi- 
ence was most often associated with the notion of sense- 
experience, and distinguished as a source of knowledge from 
what, after Kant, were described as a priori principles of 
synthesis, apart from which ‘experience’ could yield nothing 
but transient and unconnected feelings, incapable by them- 
selves of providing for the very sciences whose progress was 
popularly believed to be bound up with the cause of the 
empirical philosophy those permanent objects, subject to laws 
of uniform behaviour, the investigation of which was their 
peculiar concern. I can myself recollect noticing, when 
Bradley’s famous book Appearance and Reality came out in 
1895, ^hat the author used ‘experience’ in a less restricted 
sense than had been usual with earlier exponents of the 
idealistic philosophy which was also in essence his, so that 
he could say ‘All is Experience’, a statement which struck 
me as having an unfamiliar sound in the mouth of an ‘idealist’. 
It is, of course, in this wider, though perfectly legitimate, 
sense that the word is to be taken in the phrase ‘religious 
experience’.* 

This expression seems, as I have already said, to have 
fallen of late into disfavour in certain quarters. The offence 

* On ‘religious experience’ as a collection of (uninterpreted) facts see J. Caird’s 
Introd, to the Phil, of Religion^ pp. 310 ff. 
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which it gives is, if I rightly understand the matter, twofold: 
both the substantive experience and the adjective religious 
suggest to its critics implications which appear to them to 
conflict with strongly held convictions of their own. The 
substantive experience is thought to place the essence of 
religion rather in an activity of the human mind than in an 
act of self-revelation on the part of God; while the adjective 
religious may be taken to hint that what is of primary impor- 
tance in religion is rather something common to the many 
modes in which men have ‘sought God, if haply they might 
feel after him and find him’^ than in the authentic discovery 
made, not by man of God, but by God of himself to man. 
My own opinion is that these objections to the expression 
religious experience are to a large extent due to misunder- 
standing of what was in the minds of those — or, at least, of 
many of those — who were accustomed to employ it without 
scruple ; yet, at the same time, I can recognize that they would 
not have been brought against its use, had not those who 
brought them missed in the outlook of certain among the 
speakers or writers who favoured the expression something 
which was really lacking therein. 

I will take the two objections separately; and that in the 
first place which is brought against the word experience on 
the ground of the implied suggestion that the important 
thing in religion is an activity of the human rather than of 
the Divine Spirit. Now, no doubt, in using the word experi- 
ence, we are taking the point of view of the subject of the 
experience, the experiencer, rather than that of the object, 
the thing (or the person) experienced. But, since it is un- 
questionably, in this instance, we that are the subjects, this is 
the most natural point of view for us to start from ; and, so 
far from its adoption implying that we are the principal or 
even the sole party concerned, it rather suggests the indepen- 
dent reality of the object experienced. Thus, when the late 
Mr. Warde Fowler gave to his Gifford Lectures on the 
religion of the ancient Romans the title The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman People, I think his readers understood, and 
were intended to understand thereby that he did not regard 

I Acts xvii. 27. 
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that religion as mere fiction or illusion, but as a genuine 
contact with a divine reality. No doubt a mere feeling, 
referred to no cause beyond ourselves, may in certain cases 
be spoken of as ‘an experience’ ; yet we more naturally speak 
of ‘experiencing’ or ‘having an experience of’ something 
other than ourselves, which impinges, so to put it, upon our 
consciousness ; nay, even when we do refer a feeling which 
we have to no particular cause external to ourselves and yet 
call it ‘an experience’, by so calling it we distinguish it from 
ourselves and describe it as happening to us, as something in 
respect of which we are rather passive than active. Moreover, 
although that which, in what we thus call ‘an experience of 
this or that’, impinges upon our consciousness, may be an 
inanimate object which we regard as taking no conscious or, 
in any sense, active part in the process described as ‘experi- 
encing it’, yet it may also be a person who consciously and 
deliberately initiates the process and thereby (as we say) 
reveals himself to us in the experience. That religion should 
be rightly described as an ‘experience’ of ours is thus in no 
way inconsistent with its being at the same time a ‘revelation’ 
of himself to us on the part of God. Indeed, to me it seems 
that it would be inconsistent with all our notions of what God 
is that it should not be such a revelation ; for how could we 
conceive God to be known to us or even to be sought by us 
without^ still more against his will.?' Of a finite being we 
might conceive this, but not of God/ Remember that great 
saying in Pascal: Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m'avais 
trouve — tu ne me chercherais pas, si tu ne me possedais? 

The other objection to the phrase Religious Experience 
which I mentioned seems to attach itself to the adjective 
religious. To the believer in a living God who reveals himself 
not merely in external nature or in the natural operations of 
our minds, but on particular historical occasions, through 
individual persons and events that may be dated, it may well 
be that talk of ‘religious experience’ may seem to obscure 
the individuality of the persons with whom the singularity 
of the events significant for his own religion is bound up, and 

1 Cp. my Problems in the Relations of God and man, pp. 25 fF. 

2 P ensues, ed. Brunschwicg, § 555. 
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to concentrate attention upon a class of emotions which may 
be, and often have been, excited in — and upon a kind of 
behaviour which may be, and often has been, practised by — 
others than those affected by that historical revelation in 
which alone he himself has heard the voice and felt the 
presence of the true, the genuine God — emotions and be- 
haviour, moreover, which may be and sometimes are asso- 
ciated with feelings and conduct utterly repugnant to those 
which his own religion commands and prescribes. 

Now I am prepared to admit that the philosophers whose 
influence was greatest in this University when those who, 
like myself, were teaching in Oxford in the first quarter of 
this century had received our philosophical education, tended 
to underestimate the extent to which the distinctive doctrines 
and the characteristic piety of the Christian religion — the 
religion in which, it is to be borne in mind, most or all of 
them had been bred, and in the teaching and practice of 
which they found their pattern of ‘what Religion is’ (the 
title, as some here may recall, of a deeply interesting little 
book by Bernard Bosanquet) — the extent, I say, to which 
those distinctive doctrines and that characteristic piety de- 
pend upon what is historical in Christianity and, as such, 
sets it apart from all other instances of that kind of system 
of actions, sentiments, and ideas, which, wherever we meet 
with it, we call by the general name of Religion. 

In making this admission, however, I would not leave the 
impression that these British Idealists were, as a group of 
thinkers, unappreciative of the significance of history or 
wedded to a conception of reason which denied to it any 
concern with real concrete individuals and confined its opera- 
tions to the sphere of abstract notions and general laws. The 
fact is, indeed, quite otherwise. Although some of them were 
often designated by others as Hegelian, most of them were, 
it is true, accustomed to disclaim that title for themselves; 
nevertheless, they were always ready to acknowledge that 
they had learned much from Hegel and regarded him as 
among the greatest of the world’s thinkers. Now it was 
Hegel who had given to History (if I may so express it) a 
standing in Philosophy which for his predecessors, down to 
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and including Kant, it had not possessed. And it was this 
same Hegel again whose philosophy was distinguished by a 
constant insistence upon the inferiority of that ‘abstract un- 
derstanding’, as he called it, which, like the knights in the 
story who disputed whether the shield was gold or silver, 
was wont to confine its attention to one or other of a pair of 
opposites which a higher faculty, the ‘speculative reason’, 
could recognize to be mutually inseparable aspects of one 
concrete reality. In such pairs of opposites, which may be 
found throughout the whole range of being, from convexity 
and concavity in geometry up to order and freedom in 
politics, each opposite implies the other and can only exist 
in union with it. These lessons, taught by Hegel, were cer- 
tainly not thrown away upon the men who in this country 
strove to appropriate and to exploit the achievements of the 
great German philosophers who had flourished at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless they are, I think, justly chargeable with an 
insufficient appreciation of the difficulty, not to say the im- 
possibility, of detaching the spiritual essence of the Christian 
religion from a certain attitude towards its Founder, from a 
certain valuation of the historicity of his earthly life, death, 
and resurrection, which must always resist attempts to sub- 
limate these into symbols of the presence of divinity in all 
humanity, and even attempts to see in them no more than 
the first-fruits in a certain individual man of that conscious- 
ness of such a presence which it is the purpose of religion to 
arouse in all men. 

It is only in accord with the usual course of events in the 
world of ideas that such an underestimate on the part of the 
thinkers of whom I have been speaking should be, as it has 
been, succeeded by a reaction which fights shy of any lan- 
guage that might even suggest that the Christian is merely 
exemplifying under special historical conditions a common 
human experience. The representatives of this reaction prefer 
to regard the Christian rather as singled out from the mass 
of mankind to be made aware of a supernatural activity of 
merited judgement and unmerited grace directed towards 
humanity, this awareness being mediated through Bible or 
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Church, and in either case through what the medieval school- 
men called singularia, unique and individual facts. Such a 
reaction inevitably brings along with it a tendency to dis- 
parage the power and restrict the range of the reason which 
is common to all men, just as the line of thought from which 
it is a reaction had leaned to emphasizing that power and 
extending that range even at the expense of minimizing the 
importance of what, as historical, can only be apprehended 
under conditions which appear to be di^ributed among men 
on principles irrelevant to their intellect^! or moral develop- 
ment. 

Ready to hand for those who follow the line of thought 
which I have described as a reaction from the British Idealists’ 
inadequate appreciation of the historical element in Chris- 
tianity lies the traditional antithesis of Natural Religion or 
Theology and Revealed Religion or Theology. One influ- 
ential school of contemporary theologians doubts whether 
there can be a Natural Theology at all or even denies the 
possibility of such; while another, affirming the possibility, 
nay the necessity of a Natural as a preamble to a Revealed 
Theology, yet halts the natural reason on the threshold of a 
region, on passing into which it must henceforth forgo criti- 
cism and confine itself to exposition. While of an antithesis 
which has been so long and so widely recognized as that 
between ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ religion or theology we may 
be sure that it represents some genuine difference the true 
nature of which we are bound to seek to discover, yet I 
believe the terms in which the contrast has commonly been 
described to be seriously misleading. We cannot, as I have 
already said, assert the possibility of a knowledge of God 
which is not in some sense revealed ; for only through God’s 
will and initiative can we conceive any knowledge of him to 
be attained ; neither, on the other hand, can we with a good 
conscience allow an external authority to impose upon reason 
a limit of which reason cannot itself recognize the reasonable- 
ness t A study of the history of the antithesis between Natural 
and Revealed Religion will, I think, show that what is really 
intended by it is the distinction between the knowledge of 
God which is imparted through a common experience avail- 
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able to all (for example, that of manifest design in nature) or 
through processes of reasoning native to the human mind 
(for example, that by which we infer a necessary ground of 
any change) and the knowledge of God which is historically 
mediated.* Under this phrase ‘historically mediated’ I would 
include the knowledge of God which comes through the 
channel of an individual’s private or personal history (for 
instance, his perception of divine guidance in the circum- 
stances of his life) as well as what, although now on record, 
is, or was originally, accessible only by means of social contact 
under conditions of time and place which vary from man to 
man. Even when thus stated, however, the distinction is not 
always easy to draw. It is quite possible to mistake familiarity 
with ideas deeply embedded in the tradition of the community 
in which we have been bred for a perception of their necessary 
and universal validity, and, on the other hand, to suppose 
that what are really principles of reason depend for their 
validity upon the authority of the persons or institutions by 
whom or by which our attention has first been called to them. 
Such errors indeed must be corrigible by reason ; but in any 
particular case may not have been corrected. 

The last twenty years have been in a remarkable degree a 
time of testing for our convictions in these matters. The 
deliberate abandonment by great civilized nations of moral 
standards which had come to be regarded by many of us as 
acquisitions of the human spirit no less assured than the 
fundamental axioms of scientific thinking has inevitably led 
to new doubts whether certain principles are in fact valid 
independently of the historical antecedents of their adoption, 
and whether the frontier between the historical and the 
a priori which was generally accepted fifty years ago may not 
stand in need of rectification. If at that date there was a 
tendency among philosophers not of the empirical school to 
regard the historical origin of ideas as comparatively unim- 
portant or at least as irrelevant to the question of their 
validity, there is now a contrary tendency abroad to distrust 
any claim made for an inherent validity in ideas which would 
justify us in ignoring as irrelevant the process by which they 

* Cp. Problems in the Relations of God and Man^ pp. 53 ff. 
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have attained currency. It is only necessary to advert here 
in passing to the influence exercised in bringing about this 
state of mind by the theory of relativity associated with the 
name of Einstein and its consequences in calling into question 
assumptions long made by all physicists and generally treated 
as unquestionable. In this situation we may now ask whether 
it is not possible to avoid surrendering ourselves to either of 
these contrasted tendencies and to attempt to safeguard the 
gains of the past in the way of securing the rights of reason 
while at the same time not declining the invitation to repair 
any mistakes into which the champions of those rights may 
have fallen in their consideration of certain parts of that 
religious experience which is our present concern./ 

I will now ask you to bear with a digression with which I 
should not have ventured to trouble you, had not the friend 
under whose auspices I am now speaking to you expressed 
a wish that I should say something in praise of those Oxford 
philosophers, my own teachers and my colleagues in the 
teaching of others, who may be reckoned among the British 
Idealists whom I have in this lecture more than once men- 
tioned, and who were the champions of those rights of reason 
to the importance of securing and safeguarding which I have 
just adverted. The word ‘Idealist’ has more than one conno- 
tation, and I shall here take leave to use it in a sense more 
comprehensive than that in which it is most frequently em- 
ployed in the classification of philosophers. The earlier in 
date of those about whom I am about to speak belonged to a 
generation older than my own. Such were Thomas Hill 
Green, who died while I was still a schoolboy, but whose 
posthumous book called Prolegomena to Ethics was among 
the most powerful influences in the School of Literae Huma- 
niores when I was an undergraduate ; Edward Caird, whom, 
after his return from Glasgow to Oxford as Master of Balliol, 
I sometimes met; William Wallace, whose lectures I might 
have heard when I was an undergraduate, but never did, not 
having been sent to them by my tutors, and with whom also 
I was brought into some slight contact in the earliest years 
of my own life as a tutor in philosophy; Francis Herbert 
Bradley, who was for many years a familiar figure in Oxford, 
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but to whom I never spoke; and Bernard Bosanquet, who 
had ceased to reside in Oxford before I came up, but whom, 
towards the end of his life, I came to know. All these, although 
by no means all of one mind on metaphysical questions, 
could, I think, be properly described as Idealists in the 
usual epistemological sense; they held, that is to say, that 
the object of knowledge is constructed by the mind — not, of 
course, by the mind of the individual knower, yours or mine, 
but by the mind which thinks and knows in us, so far as we 
think aright and thereby come to know. But, when I come to 
those by whom I was myself taught, or by whose side I have 
taught others, learning from them as colleagues, the first I 
have to name is one who was himself a pupil of Green at 
Balliol and afterwards a Fellow of this College, and who was 
probably at the beginning of this century the most influential 
teacher of philosophy in Oxford ; a man to whom I owe more 
than to any other of my philosophical instructors, John Cook 
Wilson. He, although, to quote the words of Professor 
Prichard, departing at first from the epistemological idealism 
of his own teachers ‘with extreme hesitation and without 
emphasis’, eventually rejected it and was followed by others 
in rejecting it and in moving in the direction of a realism 
which yet may be reckoned as, in a legitimate, though dif- 
ferent, sense of the word, an Idealism. For it was a realism 
for which spirit is no less real than matter, and the spiritual 
values of truth, goodness, and beauty no mere creations of 
finite minds, but abiding characteristics of that reality in the 
apprehension of which all minds capable of apprehending it 
find their satisfaction. To such a realism we can, I think, 
scarcely deny the name of Idealism, a name which associates 
it with Plato, to whose own teaching it is, I think, certainly 
nearer than any form of epistemological Idealism. I would 
therefore, for my present purpose, include among the Idealists 
I am commemorating not only those older men whom I 
previously mentioned and those of my own contemporaries 
who adhered to epistemological idealism, but Cook Wilson 
himself, and those who followed him in the abandonment of 
the idealistic epistemology, while remaining as far removed 
as any idealists from empiricism and materialism. • I desire 
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in a few words to acknowledge the debt which all students of 
philosophy here, and students of the philosophy of religion 
among them, owe to these men. They set an example, which 
those who, whether as pupils or colleagues, came into contact 
with them can never forget, of high seriousness in the pursuit 
of knowledge, of indefatigable persistence in criticism of 
themselves and of others, of a delicacy of conscience verging 
on scrupulousness in matters of the intellect; an example also 
of whole-hearted devotion to the great principles of freedom 
of thought, of reverence for truth, and of generosity towards 
all sincere and unpretentious efforts to attain it. They were 
veritable Sarah Battles of philosophy in their attachment to 
the rigour of the game ; but it was never to them a mere game, 
but rather, in the famous words of Hegel, auch Gottesdienst, 
a ‘divine service’ as truly as that which commonly goes by 
the name. All these things were true equally of those who 
were nearer to the positions of Green or of Bradley and of 
those whose sympathies were rather with the later views of 
Cook Wilson; alike, to name two only who were but as it 
were the other day teaching in Oxford and have now passed 
from our sight, of Harold Joachim and of Horace Joseph ; 
and along with these I will also here mention one other, also 
not long since departed, and also of my own generation, who, 
if perhaps less stern and uncompromising in criticism than 
some of his contemporaries, less steady and consistent in the 
direction of his own speculation, was so in consequence of the 
very breadth of his comprehension and sympathy, and who 
in the range and elevation of his thought was second to none, 
that brilliant scholar, that master of discourse, the variety, 
originality, and suggestiveness of whose conversation will 
ever be treasured in the memory of his friends, John Alex- 
ander Smith. In my praise of these men I do not intend to 
suggest that they had in their time a monopoly of the virtues 
I have ascribed to them or that they have not successors who 
inherit them. But these virtues they had, and for them should 
ever be held in honour among us. I must, however, not let 
a senile love of reminiscence lead me farther afield, and I will 
now return to the subject of Religious Experience, reiterating 
my conviction that we should do ill to abandon in any degree 
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the gains of the past, won by such as those of whom I have 
spoken, the principal of which I take, for our present purpose, 
to be the refusal to restrict within authoritatively imposed 
limits of any kind the free exercise of philosophical criticism 
in the study of Christian as of other religious experience, 
and the consequent incorporation of that experience in the 
general religious experience of mankind which forms the 
subject-matter of the philosophy of religion. On the other 
hand, neither the exercise of philosophical criticism upon 
Christian dogma nor the acknowledgement of the essential 
connexion between Christian religious experience and that 
of those who do not ‘profess and call themselves Christian’ 
should divert, as they may be said to have diverted some of 
the British Idealists, from an adequate recognition of the 
uniqueness in fact of certain characteristics of Christianity 
which hinder it from taking its place alongside of other 
religions and impose upon it a missionary vocation which it 
cannot disavow. 

Thus I would see in the religious experience of mankind 
as a whole a genuine unity, and would consider it as the 
response of the human spirit to a Divine Spirit with which 
it is by the necessity of its nature in perpetual contact./ There 
are, indeed, as is declared in the title of a celebrated book 
which had much to do with popularizing the phrase ‘Religious 
Experience’ in the early years of the twentieth century, ‘vari- 
eties of religious experience’. The book in question — I am 
of course referring to William James’s Gifford Lectures — 
has been not unjustly criticized as devoting a disproportionate 
amount of attention to such of these ‘varieties’ as were either 
eccentric and abnormal, or were more readily accessible to 
scientific study because they were found in circles which, for 
one reason or another, encouraged the public confession of 
religious feelings or at least set no special store by reticence 
in respect of them. Where interest is concentrated on such 
‘varieties of religious experience’ there is, I think, a serious 
danger of overlooking the existence of a genuine religious 
experience which, although taking forms less strange and 
striking, is not therefore less real and significant, in a vast 
number of persons who, though innocent of mystical raptures, 
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or of crises of conversion, yet pass their lives against the 
background of a constant consciousness of being in the pre- 
sence of a Power behind appearances, a Disposer of events, 
a Judge of conduct, to whom — or to which — they are respon- 
sible, and owe reverence, and more or less regularly discharge 
this debt in ways dictated by the traditions and habits of the 
social groups to which they belong. Such persons are often 
easily persuaded to repudiate any claim to enjoy a ‘religious 
experience’ at all. To such vivid imaginations of a divine 
interlocutor as St. Teresa’s, to such overwhelming realization 
of the intolerable burden of sin as Bunyan’s — indeed to any- 
thing which, however inferior in intensity or urgency, might 
seem to be of the same species with these — such persons 
know themselves to be strangers. Yet in acts of worship 
which they would not willingly altogether forgo — nay, indeed 
in some cases may very highly prize — in feelings of shame, 
of thankfulness, of trust, which arise spontaneously in their 
hearts on sundry occasions, they do plainly show that they 
are conscious of a divine eye upon them, a divine providence 
over them, a demand upon them for some outward recognition 
of the reality of these relations, and thereby as possessors in 
fact of a ‘religious experience’, none the less truly such for 
being less absorbing and catastrophic than that of saints and 
prophets, missionaries and reformers, notwithstanding their 
own reluctance, remembering as they do nothing in their own 
lives similar to what is recorded in the biographies of these, 
to describe by the same name experiences which seem to 
themselves to have nothing in common. Thus I believe that 
many people who would, as I said, deny that they have had 
any religious experience, actually have one which is fully 
entitled to that designation and cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for except as apprehension of a real object.* 

Professor Whitehead^ is responsible for the now often 
quoted observation that ‘religion is what the individual does 
with his solitariness’. Yet, as it appears on the stage of 

1 In J. Martineau’s ^tudy of Religion, ii, pp. 26 fF., and in J. Cook Wilson’s 
Statement and Inference, ii, pp. 835 fF., there are notable studies oF the religious 
implications oF common and familiar sentiments. 

2 Religion in the Making, p. 16. 
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history — and especially perhaps in its more primitive mani- 
festations, but by no means there only — religion is so obvi- 
ously a function of the community that, by an exaggeration 
in the opposite direction to that suggested by Whitehead’s 
remark, the ‘sociological’ school of Durkheim has seen in it 
nothing but an assemblage of ‘collective representations’, 
meaningless except in relation to ■a group of individuals. But, 
in its more highly developed forms, at any rate, and probably 
to some extent always (as is well brought out in the works 
of the eminent investigator of primitive religion whom Oxford 
has lately lost, the late Rector of Exeter, Dr. Marett), the 
religion of every religious man belongs to him not merely as 
a participator in an activity shared with others, but as being 
the individual person that he is. It belongs to him, indeed, 
not only as the person that he is but as being all that he is; 
with his bodily senses, his emotions, his interests, his social 
contacts, his affections, as well as with his understanding and 
with that instinct of curiosity and wonder wherein, when it 
is cultivated by the understanding with its power of analysis 
and discrimination, science and philosophy take their rise. 
To no part of man’s life is religion merely irrelevant; only as 
his total response to what is by him envisaged as the ultimate 
reality, embracing, in Tertullian’s phrase, totum quod sumus et 
in quo sumus, ^ our whole selves and our whole environment, can 
religion be what it implicitly aims at being; and only as such 
must a Philosophy of Religion endeavour to interpret it. 

Although, as I have said, the phrase Religious Experience 
certainly describes it from our own, the ‘subjective’, point of 
view, while Revelation describes the same fact from the other 
side, that of the Object of our experience or knowledge, I 
should not call the former a ‘merely subjective’ description 
in any sense of the word ‘subjective’ which would in the least 
degree suggest a doubt of the independent reality of that 
Object. The Object of Religious Experience is always God 
revealing himself, since it is inconceivable that God should 
be known or experienced except through his own act. So 
far as we have any genuine knowledge of God it is to him 
that we must ascribe the initiation of the commerce between 

^ ad^. Mardonem, i. lo. 
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him and ourselves. The acknowledgement of this truth, 
however, by no means excludes the admission of degrees of 
knowledge, of various measures of self disclosure. As the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses it,* God has 
spoken to men ‘by divers portions and in divers manners’. 
Nor does it exclude the presence of evil in religion as well as 
in all human life, and its consequence that the sovereignty 
of God is manifested as victory in a struggle against evil. 
Indeed, as a famous line of Lucretius^ reminds us, a line 
which must often have risen to the lips of any serious student 
of the history of religion, evil is sometimes more terribly 
obvious there than elsewhere. Tantum relligio potuit suadere 
malorum. Vor corruptio optimipessima. Yet, mysterious as the 
existence of evil in a world made and governed by a good 
God must always be, we have no new difficulty to deal with 
in finding it present in religion. 

Again, the recognition that there is always in religion some 
measure of divine revelation need not for us, any more than 
for the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whom I quoted 
just now, exclude that of a culminating experience which 
can be acknowledged to be a revelation of God mediated by 
no mere prophet but by the Son or Word of God made flesh. 
Nor does this recognition in its turn require us to deny to 
other religious experiences their right to be regarded in their 
measure as also divine revelations. On the contrary, we may, 
in accordance with the main tradition of Christian theology, 
see in them anticipatory contacts with that same Word 
or Son who is confessed in the Christian creed to be the 
one eternal utterance or self-expression of a God essentially 
self-communicative and, as Plato taught,^ of ungrudging 
goodness. With such a view of Religious Experience, more- 
over, we not merely leave room for a Gospel of the Son of 
God, but can also allow, or even insist, that a revelation 
made to beings which themselves have a history and whose 
manner of existence is conditioned by time and space must 
be itself an historical revelation, mediated through events 
occurring at particular places and dates; and it is, as we 
have seen, just such mediation that is traditionally asso- 

^ i. I. * i. loi. 3 Tim. 29 E, 
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ciated with revealed as contrasted with natural religion and 
theology. 

There are, however, certain positions which are often found 
along with the desire to emphasize the uniqueness and supre- 
macy of the Christian revelation, but which appear to me to 
be untenable; and with a brief consideration of these I will 
bring this lecture to a close. 

(i) First among these, in my opinion, untenable positions 
I would mention that which, not content with denying the 
irrelevance of historical fact to truth of universal import, 
an irrelevance broadly asserted in a well-known saying of 
Lessing’s, I seeks to withdraw altogether dogmas based upon 
historical fact from the scrutiny and criticism of reason. But, 
as all religious truth is revealed, so is all revelation addressed 
to the reason. Not only does the content of revelation afford 
exercise to the reason in tracing its structure and in estab- 
lishing connexions between it and other parts of our experi- 
ence; it is in the last resort the sole judge of its claim to be 
regarded as revelation ; for there is no other. This important 
truth is laid down in decided terms by Butler, even when 
immediately about to argue that of some things in revelation 
we are incompetent judges. ‘I express myself with caution’, 
says he, ‘lest I should be thought to vilify reason, which is 
indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concern- 
ing everything, even revelation itself.’^ We may no doubt 
speak, as many philosophers, Kant among them, have spoken, 
of Faith as taking the place of Reason when Reason finds itself 
baffled by problems which it cannot solve, and when, never- 
theless, the needs of practical life demand that we act without 
waiting for their solution; but still such Faith must be a 
reasonable faith. In such a situation it is Reason itself that 
descries its own limits and, by descrying them, in principle 
transcends them, finding in what lies beyond not something 
irrational but a ‘mystery’ which under other conditions than 
those of our mortal existence would lie open to the contempla- 
tion of a reason better equipped but essentially continuous 
with our own. An admirable thinker, whose loss we have 

1 Be^eis der Geistes und der Kraft {Tkeol. Sckriften, ed. Chr. Gross, iii, p. 12). 

2 Analogy, ii, c. 3. 
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had lately to lament, the late Professor de Burgh, has in two 
works. Towards a Religious Philosophy^ and From Morality to 
Religion^- urged with great force the importance in the Philo- 
sophy of Religion of using the word reason in a more com- 
prehensive sense than is given to it by those who exclude 
from its sphere (whether as lying above that sphere or below 
it) regions of experience which, although we commonly reckon 
them to possess the highest kind of value, are yet not amenable 
to the measures and tests proper to the logical, mathematical, 
and physical sciences. 

(2) There is a second position sometimes allied with em- 
phasis on the uniqueness of the Christian revelation which I 
also could not accept. I mean that which makes what I may 
call a clean cut between the knowledge of God attainable 
without or apart from supernatural revelation and that only 
thereby communicated to us. It will be convenient to illus- 
trate my meaning by the line sometimes drawn between the 
doctrine of the divine unity^ which (it has been held) can be 
established by natural reason, and that of the trinity within 
that unity, which cannot (it is said) be so established, but 
must be accepted, if at all, solely on the warrant of revelation. 
Now I do not of course deny that the worship of God by 
the Christian Church under the threefold Name proclaimed 
in her baptismal formula cannot be accounted for without 
reference to certain facts which fall under the head of revela- 
tion in the sense in which that word is appropriated to a 
knowledge of God mediated through historical events. But, 
be it observed, what is in this sense revealed is not the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity; that is a philosophical construction, 
revealed indeed, but revealed through the process of philo- 
sophical speculation on the nature of Being, a part of which 
may be found (as St. Augustine observes^ about the doctrine 
of the Logos affirmed by the Fourth Evangelist) ‘in the books 
of the Platonists’. What is revealed^ in the sense of histori- 
cally mediated, are the jacts of the life, death, and resurrection 
of a man, of whom his followers found that they could give 
no other account than that he was the Son of God. 

^ London (Macdonald & Evans), 1937. 2 Ibid., 1938. 

3 Confessions, vii. 9. 
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(3) The third and last position which I would reject is that 
which affirms the possibility of distinguishing within the 
knowledge of God which we possess, however we may have 
come by it, any portion guaranteed to be unmixed with 
error. In agreement with the late Professor John Oman, 
who put the point with great clarity and decision in his 
remarkable book on Grace and Personality, I can recognize 
infallibility nowhere, in Pope or Church or Bible. Even had 
the words of our Lord himself been strictly in this sense 
infallible — and few theologians among ourselves to-day would 
affirm this in respect of matters (such as the date and author- 
ship of Old Testament books, or, again, as the facts of 
pathology) which lay outside the range of knowledge acces- 
sible to his human intelligence — ^we have in any case no 
indisputable record of his ipsissima verba, and so a guaranteed 
infallibility would be still to seek. 

In thus rejecting the belief that within the revelation of 
God to man there can be anywhere found a portion which is 
warranted to be unmixed with error, I must frankly confess 
that the general tradition of the Church does not endorse 
this rejection, and also that, if nevertheless I am right in 
adhering to it, despite the departure from Christian tradition 
therein involved, we are compelled to believe that the method 
which God has been pleased to adopt in revealing himself 
to man is not that which we should have been antecedently 
inclined to expect. It is indeed by no means to be wondered 
at that many Christians should be reluctant to surrender 
their faith in a guaranteed nucleus of infallible truth. I say, 
you will observe, a guaranteed nucleus. When the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, desiring to exalt the authority of 
Scripture above that of the Church, sought to reconcile their 
retention of the ancient belief in the infallibility of the Bible 
with their denial that it was on the authority of the Church 
that they received the Bible as the Word of God and the 
foundation of their faith, Calvin fell back upon the testimonium 
Spiritus Sanctid- To this witness we can still appeal. For, 
rightly understood, it is not a guarantee of infallibility, hin- 
dering our admission of the possibility of error at some one 

* Inst. i. 7. 
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assignable point and not at another; it does not ascribe in- 
fallibility to a statement because it occurs in Scripture, or in 
a conciliar decree, or in an article of the Creed, or in a pro- 
nouncement ex cathedra of the Roman Pontiff on a matter of 
faith or morals. What it asserts is that when we ‘judge of 
ourselves what is right’^ the Holy Spirit testifies within us 
that in prophecy or in psalm, in the records of our Lord’s life, 
teaching, death, and resurrection or in the apostolical com- 
ment thereon — and also, we may add, in the ‘power of his 
resurrection as manifested in Christianity, with its institu- 
tions, its history, its fruits in the lives of men and of nations — 
we have the living God present with us, speaking to the 
conscience, supplying grace, enlightening the mind, impel- 
ling to charity, but always, as St. Paul says,^ imparting to us 
this heavenly treasure in earthen vessels, and often using, 
surprisingly enough, what a distinguished Oxford teacher 
of our own day^ has boldly, but, I think, justifiably, called 
‘the ministry of error’ in our spiritual education. 

Is it not true that Christians have been mistaken in sup- 
posing, as they have often supposed, that fallen man, while 
he always does well, even if conscious at the moment of no 
particular fault, to confess himself a ‘miserable sinner’, may 
yet quite well claim to be, and indeed is bound, barring 
‘invincible ignorance’, to be free from all heresy.^ I am not 
now thinking of the etymology of that word, according to 
which it may perhaps be said to imply a self-willed opposition 
to legitimate authority, but of heresy merely in the sense of 
theological error. Should we not rather always be ready to 
admit the possibility, nay the practical certainty, that we are 
to some extent mistaken in our religious beliefs as well as 
deficient in our religious and moral practice } I do not ignore 
the difference which Dr. Wheeler Robinson, to whose use 
of the expression ‘the ministry of error’ I have just referred, 
rightly draws^ between states of mind which are and states 
of mind which are not compatible with that ‘good will’ which, 
following Kant, he would say was the only thing which 

* Luke xii. 57. 2 10. 3 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

4 Dr. Wheeler Robinson, Redemption and Revelation, c. 2. 

5 Ibid., pp. 36 fF. 
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is good without qualification. The fact that error is so com- 
patible should surely make us less rather than more unwilling 
to admit our inability to escape it. 

In my Inaugural Lecture given here in 1920 I began by 
commemorating three illustrious sons of this House who 
had made notable contributions to the Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, and I will end this lecture by an appeal 
to the first of these three, the great Bishop Butler. It would 
indeed be an anachronism to suggest that Butler would have 
been prepared to endorse such a definite rejection of all 
guaranteed infallibilities as that to which I have ventured to 
invite you. Biblical criticism, as we now know it, was in his 
day, if born at all, only in its cradle ; and so was the comparative 
study of religion. The evidence of miracles and of prophecy 
is treated by him in a manner very different from that in 
which even the most conservative scholars of our generation 
would deal with it. But I think that Butler, were he to come 
among us and to acquaint himself with the learning of to-day, 
would be confirmed in the choice of the great argument which 
he took as the theme of his famous book on The Analogy of 
Religion Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature. He would find, indeed, that the difficulties which 
beset the evidences of revealed religion, difficulties which he 
believed to be providentially designed for our trial and pro- 
bation, were in some respects greater than he had supposed 
them to be ; but he would be ready to acknowledge that they 
were therefore all the more strikingly harmonious with the 
mysterious dispensation which permits us to divine in nature 
the work of an intelligent and beneficent author, yet baffles 
our attempt to discover his design, while consoling us for 
our failure by the consideration that it is but reasonable to 
expect that design to be beyond our comprehension. He 
would be strengthened in his old conviction that even to the 
end ‘probability is to us the very guide of life’;* and, looking 
out upon a world which, while it has in all ages suggested 
to men the idea of a God of power and goodness behind 
it or above it, has nowhere disclosed to them the power and 
goodness which they would fain attribute to its Creator 

* Analogy^ Introd. 
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unencompassed by the clouds and darkness of difficulty 
and doubt, he would repeat with greater emphasis than ever 
the famous words: ‘Things and actions are what they are, 
and the consequences of them will be what they will be; 
why then should we desire to be deceived ?’* 

I Sermon vii. 
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Review of God's Image in Man and Its Defacement, by James 
Orr. Apr., pp. 471— 5. 

Review of Preuves psychologiques de V existence de Dieu, par 
M. rAbb6 de Broglie. J.Th.S., Apr., p. 475. 

Review of Die Religionsphilosophie Hegels, von Dr. Emil Ott. 
J.Th.S., Apr. pp. 475-6. 

Oratio Procuratoria in anno salutis mcmvi coram Venerabili 
Convocatione habita. 


1908 

Christian Revelation and the Similar Claims of Other Reli- 
gions, SB5, THE NOTION OF REVELATION. (Pan-American 
Papers, S.P.C.K.) 

Review of The Knowledge of God and its Historical Develop- 
ment, by H. M. Gwatkin. J.Th.S., Apr., pp. 460-5. 

Review of Apollonius of Tyana and Other Essays, by Thomas 
Whittaker. Mind, July, pp. 28—9. 
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Letter ‘from a correspondent’ on Sabatier’s On Modernism 
at Manchester Museum. O.M.^ 12 Mar., p. 256. 

1909 

lOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS EPISCOPI CARNOTENSIS POLICRATICI, 
SIVE DE NUGIS CURIALIUM ET VESTIGIIS PHILOSOPHORUM, 
LIBRI VIII, TOM. I ET II. (Clarendon Press.) 

Review of Scholasticism Old and NeWy by M. de Wulf. Mindy 
Oct., pp. 615-17. 

Review of The Mystical Element in Religion as studied in Saint 
Catherine of Genoa and her friends y by Baron F. von Htigel. 
J.Th.S.y Oct, pp. 84—94. 


1910 

Recent Movements in Philosophy in Relation to Theistic 
Belief. (Report of Church Congress for 1910.) 

Review of Metaphysica Fratris Rogeri de Viciis Contractis in 
Studio Theologie. Liber Primus Communium Naturalium Fratris 
Rogeriy ed. by Robert Steele. O.M., 27 Jan., pp. 161-2. 

Review of The Psychological Origin and the Nature of Religiony 
by J. H. Leuba. O.M., 27 Jan., p. 163. 

Review of Philosophy and Religiony by Hastings Rashdall. 
O.M.y 3 Feb., pp. 179-80. 

Review of The Principles of Religious Developmenty by George 
Galloway. OM., 10 Mar., p. 266. 

Review of Les Fcoles et T Enseignement de la Theologie pendant 
la premihre moitie du XIP siecky par G. Robert. E.H.R.y 
Apr., pp. 328-9. 

Review of Christologies Ancient and ModerUy by William 
Sanday, D.D. O.M., 24 Nov., pp. 103-5. 


191 1 

PROBLEMS IN THE RELATIONS OF GOD AND MAN. (Nisbet.) 

Kant and English Theology, Leaflet No. 47 of the Central 
Society for Sacred Study, pp. 7- 1 1 . 

Article: The ‘Policraticus’ of John of Salisbury. C.Q.R.y 
Jan., pp. 312-45. 
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Review of The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi, 
by Andrew Haliday Douglas, ed. by Charles Douglas and 
R. P. Hardie. O.M., 9 Nov., pp. 72—3. 

Letter on The Greek Statute. O.M., ii May, pp. 300-1. 

1912 

NATURAL AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION, Inaugural Lecture. 

(Oxford University Press.) 

Review of Der JVissensbegriff, von Julius Baumann. Mind, 
Jan., pp. 127—8. 

Review of Concordantia ad IF Libros de Imitatione Christi, 
by Rayner Storr. O.M., 8 Feb., p. 197. 

Review of The University of Cambridge, vol. iii, by J. B. 
Mullinger. E.H.R., Apr., pp. 368—9. 

Review of The Abbot's House at Westminster, by J. Armitage 
Robinson. E.H.R., July, p. 621. 

Review of The Truth of Religion, by E. Eucken, trans. by 
W. Tudor Jones. J.Th.S., Oct., pp. 117-22. 

Review of God in Evolution, A Pragmatic Study of Theology, 
by F. H. Johnson, J.Th.S., Oct., pp. 122-4. 

1913 

Article: Benjamin Webb. C.Q.R., Jan., pp. 329-48. 


1914 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. (Oxford 

University Press.) 

Article: Idea, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vii, 
pp. 81-6. 

Review of Ee Mouvement theologique du XI P siecle, par J. de 
Ghellinck, S.J. J.Th.S., Apr., pp. 469-71. 

Review of An Interpretation of R. Eucken' s Philosophy, by 
W. Tudor Jones. J.Th.S., July, p. 634. 

Review of Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before the 
Christian Era, by W. Warde Fowler. O.M., 27 Nov., 
pp. 105-6. 
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191^ 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. (Homc University Library, 
Oxford University Press.) 

PROBLEMS IN THE RELATION OF GOD AND MAN, Corrected 

edition. (Nisbet.) 

Review of Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, by Rufus M. Jones. E.H.R., Jan., pp. 140-2. 

Review of Collected Essays of Rudolph Eucken, ed. and trans. 
by Meyrick Booth. J.Th.S., Jan., pp. 280—3. 

Review of Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James. C.R., 
June, pp. 1 2 1-3. 

Review of Berkeley and Percival, by Benjamin Rand. E.H.R., 
July, pp. 547-50- 

Review of The Reconciliation of Races and Religions, by T. K. 
Cheyne. OM., 10 Dec., p. 13 1. 

1916 

GROUP THEORIES OF RELIGION AND THE INDIVIDUAL. (Allcn 

& Unwin.) 

Review of The Study of Religions, by S. A. Cook. OM., 
1 1 Feb., pp. 186-7. 

Review of Universite de Louvain — Annales de I'Institut Supe- 
rieur de Philosophie, tome iii. Mind, July, pp. 41 1-13. 

Note: Fronto and Plutarch. C.R., July, pp. 305—6. 

Note: Catulus of Parma. C.R., July, pp. 282-3. 

1917 

Article: The Permanent Meaning of Propitiation, Construc- 
tive Quarterly, Mar., pp. 122-41 {tzptmt&diVci A Century of 
Anglican Theology, 1923). 

Article: The Conscience {Victoria Institute Transactions'). 
Review of Religion and Philosophy, by R. G. Collingwood. 
O.M., I June, pp. 281-2. 

Review of Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory, by George 
Nasmyth. Mind, July, pp. 370-2. 
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Review of Religion and Reality^ A Study in the Philosophy of 
Mysticism^ by J. H. Tuckwell. O.M., 1 9 Oct., p. 1 5. 

Review of The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy^ 
by A. S. Pringle-Pattison. O.M.^ 26 Oct., pp. 29-30. 

1918 

GOD AND PERSONALITY, Gifford Lectures, First Course. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 

IN TIME OF WAR. ADDRESSES UPON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 

(Blackwell.) 

Article: Christianity as the Climax of Religious Develop- 
ment. Constructive Quarterly^ Sept., pp. 121—37. 

Article : German Militarism in the Twelfth Century. 

Oct., pp. 132-6. 

Article : Christianity and Philosophy {The Student Movement 
for Oct., pp. 2—5, and Nov., pp. 23—5). 

Article : Some Notes on the Expression ‘Personality of God’ 
(Society of Historical Theology, Abstract of Proceedings'). 

Review of A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy^ by Isaac 
Husik. Mind, Jan., pp. 102-8. 

Review of The Description of Manuscript Garrett Deposit 1450, 
Princeton University Library, together with a collation of the 
first work contained in it, the de Area Noe of Hugo de Sancto 
Victore, by C. C. Mierow. E.H.R., Apr., pp. 279-80. 

Review of Social and International Ideals, by Bernard Bosan- 
quet. Mind, July, pp. 375-7. 

Review of Hypostases Plotiniennes et Trinite Chretienne, par 
M. Francois Picavet. E.H.R., Oct., p. 557. 

1919 

Review of The Helping Hand, an Essay in Philosophy of Religion 
for the Unhappy, by Gerald Gould. O.M., 7 Feb., p. 1 65. 

Review of The Principles of Citizenship, by Sir Henry Jones. 
Mind, Oct., pp. 486-7. 

Review of The State in Peace and IVar, by John Watson, 
Mind, Oct., pp. 487-8. 
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Review of The Relation of John Locke to English Deism^ by 
S. G. Hefelbower. E.H.R., Oct., p. 615. 

1920 

DIVINE PERSONALITY AND HUMAN LIFE, Gifford LeCtUteS, 

Second Course. (Allen & Unwin.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Inaugutal Lec- 
ture. (Clarendon Press.) 

Article: Obligation, Autonomy, and the Common Good. 
P.A.S., New Series, vol. xx, pp. 1 13-24. 

Review of Social Purpose, by H. T. W. Heatherington and 
J. H. Muirhead. Mind, Jan., pp. no— 12. 

Review of The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1915, by Hastings Rashdall. 
O.M., 27 Feb., p. 251. 

Review of The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Thought, by 
S. Radakrishnan. T.L.S., 30 Sept. 

Review of Anselms von Laon Systematische Sentenzen, ed. 
F. P. Bliemetzrieder. E.H.R., Oct., pp. 590-1. 

1921 

Review of God and the Supernatural: A Catholic Statement of 
the Christian Faith, ed. by Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. T.L.S., 
24 Mar. 

Review of Lectures on Modern Idealism, by Josiah Royce. 
Mind, Apr., pp. 227—8. 

Review of The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism, 
by W. B. Pillsbury. Mind, Apr., pp. 287—8. 

Review of The Mediaeval Attitude towards Astrology, particu- 
larly in England, by T. O. Wedel. E.H.R., Apr., pp. 243-4. 

1922 

Theology and the Philosophical Situation (Society of His- 
torical Theology, Presidential Address, in Abstract of Pro- 
ceedings). 

Religion and Philosophy, in The Christian Faith, ed. C. F. 
Nolloth, chap. i. (Murray.) 
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Review of The Making of Humanity^ by Robert Briffault. 
Mind, Apr., pp. 225—7. 

Review of Le Cardinal Nicolas de Cues (^1401—64), par 
Edmond Vansteenberghe. E.H.R., July, pp. 430-2. 

Review of The Religion of the Scriptures. Papers from the 
Catholic Bible Congress held at Cambridge, 16—19 July, 
1921. T.L.S., 18 Aug. 

Review of The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 
by Bernard Bosanquet. C.Q.R., Oct., pp. 160-5. 

Review of Space, Time and Deity, by S. Alexander. C.Q.R., 
Oct, pp. 342-56. 


1923 

A CENTURY OF ANGLICAN THEOLOGY AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

(Blackwell.) (The essay ‘A Century of Anglican Theology’ 
appeared first in Mod.Ch., Nov. 1922-Feb. 1923.) 

Article: Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophy of Religion. H.J., 
Oct, pp. 75-96. 


1924 

Introduction to The Revelation of God in Nature, A Discussion 
between C. J. Shebbeare and Joseph McCabe. (Putnam.) 

Article: The Religious Consciousness in the Light of the 
History of Religion. Mod.Ch., Sept., pp. 322-32. 

Discussion: The Worship of Wrath. H.f., Jan., pp. 

Review of The Comparative Study of Religion: A Systematic 
Survey, by Alban G. Widgery. Mind, Jan., pp. 105-6. 

Review of Christian Thought: Its History and Application, by 
Ernst Troeltsch. H.J., Apr., pp. 603—8. 

Review of The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury, 
by R. L. Poole. E.H.R., July, p. 458. 

Review of Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Philosophic des 
Mittelalters, Festgabe Clemens Baeumker zum 70. Geburts- 
tag. E.H.R., Oct., pp. 622—4. 
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1925 

Article: Science, Christianity, and Modern Civilisation, in 
Science Religion^ and Reality^ ed. J. Needham, pp. 331—43. 

Article; Biographical, in Contemporary British Philosophy^ 
Personal Statements (second series), pp. 336—40. 

Article : The Dramatic Element in Worship. Mod. Ch., Dec., 
pp. 478-90. 

Review of Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Ent- 
wicklung, von Werner Jaeger. J.Th.S., Oct, pp. 97-100. 

1926 

kant’s philosophy of religion. (Clarendon Press.) 

Peace in the Will of God, in Christianity and the Present Moral 
Unrest, chap. xii. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Article: Miracles and Sacraments. Theology, May, pp. 258— 

66 . 

Article: Recent Thought on the Doctrine of God. Expository 
Times, May, pp. 359-66. 

Review of Religious Experience, Its Nature and Truth, by 
Kenneth Edward. T.L.S., 18 Nov. 

1927 

Roger Bacon on Alphonse of Poitiers, Essay No. 18, in 
Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole, ed. 
H. W. C. Davis, pp. 290-300. (Oxford University Press.) 

Article: God and the World. J.Ph.S., July, pp. 291-300. 
Article : Anglo-Israelism, Christian Science, and Theosophy. 
Mod.Ch., July, pp. 187-204. 

Article: Roger Bacon, Commemoration at Oxford. The 
Tablet, June 18. 

Articles : What Science cannot Explain, and Another Thing 
which Science cannot Explain, in Truth and Freedom (Chris- 
tian Evidence Society), April and May. 

Review of Reality, by B. H. Streeter. J.Th.S., Jan., pp. 2 1 7- 
22. 
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Review of God and Reality, by M. B. Stewart. The Living 
Church, 8 Jan. 

Review of Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics: A 
Metaphysical Meditation, by H. Wildon Carr. T.L.S., 4 Aug. 

1928 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. (S.P.C.K.) 

Rashdall as Philosopher and Theologian, in Life of Hastings 
Rashdall, by P. E. Matheson. (Humphrey Milford.) 

Article: Shakespeare and Religion. H.f., Jan., pp. 341-54. 
Article: The Significance of the Historical Element for 
Religion. Mod.Ch., Oct., pp. 335—44. 

Review of Theistic Monism, by Joseph Evans. f.Ph.S., Oct., 
pp. 548-50- 

Letter: Old Brickwork at Westminster. Times, 6 Mar. 
Letter: Lord Herbert of Cherbury. T.L.S., 7 July. 

1929 

lOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS EPISCOPI CARNOTENSIS METALOGICON 

LIBER nil. (Clarendon Press.) 

pascal’s philosophy of religion. (Clarendon Press.) 

RELIGION AND THE THOUGHT OF TO-DAY, Riddell Memorial 
Lectures. (Oxford University Press.) 

GOD IN RENEWAL, Way of Renewal papers. (S.P.C.K.) 

Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, The History of Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, Chap. IV. (Blackie.) 

Review of Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Religion, by Nicolas 
Malehranche, trans. by Morris Ginsberg. J.Th.S., Jan., 
pp. 209—1 1. 

Letter: Blake and Jeremy Taylor. T.L.S., 4 Apr. 

1930 

Article: Our Knowledge of One Another, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xvi, pp. 281—96. 

Article: God and Man. J.Ph.S., Oct., pp. 559-67. 
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Obituary Notice: Arthur James Balfour. Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xvi, pp. 5— 1 1. 

Review of Kant's Conception of God, by F. E. England. 
J.Ph.S., Apr., pp. 290-1. 

Review of Lambeth Conference Report: Section \(h) — The 
Christian Doctrine of God in Relation to Non-Christian Religions 
and Ideals. Theology, Oct., pp. 219—23. 

1931 

Article: Notes on John of Salisbury. E.H.R., Apr., pp. 
260-2. 


1932 

JOHN OF SALISBURY. (Mcthuen.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIANITY TO ETHICS. (Univ. of 

Calcutta.) [This book was translated into Arabic by Habib 
Saeed under the title al’ahliq waddin, published by the Cairo 
office of the S.P.C.K.] 

Preface to The Idealistic Conception of Religion, by Aline Lion. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Article: The Significance of the Oxford Movement in the 
History of Anglicanism. Theology, Jan., pp. 2 5-36. 

Article: Charles Gore. O.M., 18 Feb., pp. 458—62. 

Article : The Reformation and the Oxford Movement. Mod. 
Ch., Aug.-Oct., pp. 389-404. 

Review of Peter Ahailard, by J. G. Sikes. C.Q.R., Oct., 
pp. 129-31. 


1933 

A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND FROM 185O, 

being the Olaus Petri Lectures delivered in Upsala in 1932. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Article: The Fundamental Principles of Christian Morals 
Contrasted with those of India and of Greece (a paper read 
at the Summer Conference of the Anglican Fellowship. 
Privately printed.) 
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Article: The Significance of the Oxford Movement in the 
Histoiy of Anglicanism. Theology, Jan., pp. 25-36. 

Article: Two Philosophers of the Oxford Movement. Philo- 
sophy, July, pp. 273-84. 

Article: Is Christianity the Final Religion.? in The Bible and 
Modern Religious Thought, July. 

Article: The Nature of Religious Experience. HJJ., Oct., 
pp. 17-30. 

Review of Calvin, by R. N. Carew Hunt. T.L.S., 20 July. 

Review of Autobiographica, by Percy Gardner. OM., 30 
Nov., p. 285. 

Obituary Notice: Charles Frederick Nolloth. The Oriel 
Record, Jan., pp. 250—2. 

Obituary Notice : Charles Frederick Nolloth. O.M,, 26 Jan., 
P- 336. 

Obituary Notice: The Abb^ Bremond. Times, 6 Sept. 

1934 

RELIGION AND THEISM, Forwood Lccturcs. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Foreword to Domain of Selfhood, by R. V. Feldman. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Article: Personality in God. Mod.Ch., Apr., pp. 1 1—22. 

Article: Man and Morality, in God and the World through 
Christian Eyes, pp. 23—33. (B.B.C.) 

Review of The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas, 
by Robert Leet Patterson. Philosophy, Jan., pp. 106—8. 

Review of Conversion, by A. D. Nock. T.L.S., 8 Feb. 

Review of Oxford Apostles: A Character Study of the Oxford 
Movement, by Geoffrey Faber. OM., 17 May, pp. 71 1— 12. 

Review of Westminster School, by L. E. Tanner. Times, 
12 Oct. 

Review of Westminster School, by L. E. Tanner. T.L.S., 
18 Oct. 
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Obituary Notice: Charles Fletcher and the University Press. 
O.M., lo May, pp. 664-5. 

Note: The Salomites. J.Th.S., Oct., p. 395. 

1935 

THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN RELIGION, Lewis Fry Lectures. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

Article: William Ward. O.M., 7 Feb., p. 343. 

Review of Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Illus- 
trated from writers of the period, by J. M. Creed and J. S. 
Boys-Smith. T.L.S., 3 Jan. 

Review of Mediaeval Religion, by Christopher Dawson. O.M,, 
31 Jan., pp. 329-30. 

Review of And the Life Everlasting, by John Baillie. Philo- 
sophy, Jan., pp. 94-6. 

Review of Nature, Man, and God, Gifford Lectures, by 
William Temple. Philosophy, Apr., pp. 225-8. 

Review of Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina. /. Super Oratione 
Dominica, ed. Raymundus Klibansky. Philosophy, Apr., pp. 
228-9. 

Review of The World and God. The Scholastic Approach to 
Theism, by H. S. Box. Philosophy, Apr., pp. 248-9. 

Review of Von Hiigel and the Supernatural, by A. Hazard 
Dakin. The Oriel Record, June, pp. 36-8. 

1936 

Essay: Religion, Philosophy and History, in Philosophy and 
History, Essays presented to E. Cassirer, ed. R. Klibansky 
and H. J. Paton. (Clarendon Press.) 

Article: Nature and Grace. J.Th.S., Apr., pp. 1 13-31. 
Article: ‘How is it possible for us to be like our Lord Jesus 
Christ.^’ in Asking Them Questions, pp. 190-6. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Review of God, a Cosmic Philosophy of Religion, by J. E. 
Boodin. Philosophy, Apr., pp. 212-15. 
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Review of The Relations of Morality to Religion., by W. G. de 
Burgh. Philosophy, Apr., pp. 22^—6. 

Review of Adelhard von Rath. Eine kulturgeschichtliche Studie 
von Prof. Dr. Franz Bliemetzrieder. E.H.R., Apr., pp. 3 1 1— 
13 - 

Review of The Life of Charles Gore, A Great Englishman, by 
G. L. Prestige. O.M., 14 May, pp. 585-6. 

Review of Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. XIII. 
Questiones supra lihros octo Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. F. M. 
Delorme and Robert Steele. Philosophy, July, pp. 348-50. 

Review of Evolution and the Christian Conception of God, by 
C. E. Raven. Philosophy, July, pp. 360-2. 

Review of Magistri Eckardi Opera Latine, Fasc. XIII. Quae- 
stiones Parisienses, ed. Antonius Dondaine, O.P., et Raymun- 
dus Klibansky. Philosophy, July, pp. 363-4. 

Review of Religion and Learning. A Study in English Presby- 
terian Thought from the Bartholomew Ejections {1662) to the 
Foundation of the Unitarian Movement, by Olive M. Griffiths. 
y.Th.S., July, pp. 323-6. 

Review of Polarity. A German Catholic's Interpretation of 
Religion, trans. by A. C. Bouquet. J.Th.S., July, pp. 326-9. 

Letter: J. R. Bloxam. Times, 4 Apr. 

1937 

Articles: Hastings Rashdall, and Friedrich von Hiigel. 
(D.N.B., extra volume.) 

Review of The W orks of Peter of Poitiers, by Philip S. Moore. 
E.H.R., Apr., pp. 312-14. 

Review of Christianisme et Philosophic, by E. Gilson. J.Th.S., 
Apr., pp. 218-22. 

Review of Von Hiigel, by M. Nedoncellc. J.Th.S., July, 
pp. 318-22. 

Review of Creative Morality, by L. A. Reid. J.Th.S., July, 
pp. 317-18. 
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Review of The Destiny of Man, by Nicolas Berdyaev, trans. 
by Natalie Duddington. Philosophy, Oct., pp. 473-8. 

Reviews of Philosophical Fragments, or A Fragment of Philo- 
sophy, by Johannes Climacus; (S. Kierkegaard), trans. by 

D. F. Swenson, and Seren Kierkegaard, by Theodor Haecker. 
Philosophy, Oct., pp. 483—5. 

Review of The Riddle of the W orld, by D. S. Cairns. J.Th.S., 
Oct., pp. 440-1. 

Obituary Notice; The late Mrs. Poole. Bodleian Quarterly, 
PP- 133-4- 

Letter: Baron von Hiigel. Blackfriars, pp. 539-40. 

1938 

Review Towards a Religious Philosophy, by W. G. de Burgh. 
Mind, Jan., pp. 98-ior. 

Review of Von Hiigel and Tyrrell, by M. D. Petre. J.Th.S., 
Apr., pp. 214-17. 

Review of DeVeritate, by Edward Lord Herbert of Cher bury, 
translated with an Introduction by M. H. Carre. Philosophy, 
Apr., pp. 241—4. 

Review of The Candle of the Lord. Studies in the Cambridge 
Platonists, by W. C. de Pauley. J.Th.S., July, pp. 326-8. 

Review of Religion: Its Essence and Manifestation, by G. Van 
der Leeuw. O.M., 10 Nov., pp. 162-4. 

1939 

Article: Reflexions on the Changes in Theological Outlook 
within the Writer’s Recollection. (Society of Historical 
Theology, Abstract of Proceedings, privately printed.) 

Article: Some Unpublished Letters of Cardinal Newman. 
The Oriel Record, June, pp. 5—10. 

Review of History, Freedom, and Religion, by F. M. Powicke. 

E. H.R., July, pp. 52c»-i. 

Review of Some Problems of the Philosophy of History, by 
G. C. Field. E.H.R., July, pp. 159-61. 
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Review of Knowledge of the Individual, by W. G. de Burgh. 
Philosophy, Oct., pp. 490-1. 

Review of Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, by A. A. 
Bowman. J.Th.S., Oct., pp. 305—8. 

Note: Gnostic Theology. J.Th.S., Jan., pp. 36-7. 

Obituary Notice: Reginald Lane Poole. Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xxv, pp. 31 1-20. 

Letter: The Roman Tradition. Times, ii Jan. 

Letter: Dante and the Occupation of Prague. Times, 20 Mar. 

1940 

Article: Ethics, Christianity, and Nationalism. Philosophy, 
Jan., pp. 38-50. 

Review of The Foundations of Ethics: The Gifford Lectures in 
the University of Aberdeen, 1935—6, by Sir W. David Ross. 
The Oriel Record, pp. 76-81. 

Review of Our Knowledge of God, by John Baillie. Philosophy, 
Jan., pp. 91-3. 

Review of The Early History of St. John’s College, Oxford, by 
the late W. H. Stevenson and the Rev. H. E. Salter. Oxford 
Historical Society, New Series, vol. i, in Oxoniensia, vol. v, 
pp. 181—2. 

Review of A Historian's Creed, by H. O. Taylor. E.H.R., 
Apr., p. 332. 

Review of Philosophical and Literary Pieces, by S. A. Alex- 
ander (ed. with a memoir by J. Laird). J.Th.S., July-Oct., 

PP- 345-9- 

Review of Theism and Cosmology, by John Laird. Philosophy, 

Oct, pp. 429-35- 

Review of History and Science, by Hugh Miller. E.H.R., 
Oct., pp. 670-2. 

Review of The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the 
Middle Ages, by Raymond Klibansky. E.H.R., Oct., p. 648. 

Note: Spinoza and The Light upon the Candlestick. J.Th.S., 
Apr., pp. 161—2. 

Letter : The Pope and the Bishop. Times, 1 9 Oct. 
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1941 

Review of The Mem by Henricus Aristippus, ed. V. Kordeuter. 
E.H.R., Jan., p. 158. 

Review of The Letters of Arnulf of Lisieux, ed. Frank Barlow. 
Jan., pp. 1 17-19. 

Review of Johannis Scoti Annotationes in Marcianum, ed. 
Cora E. Lutz. Philosophy, Jan., pp. 87-8. 

Note : Books bequeathed by John of Salisbury to the Cathe- 
dral Library at Chartres. Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, 
vol. i, no. i, pp. 128-9. 

Note: Benjamin Webb. Oxoniensa, vol. vi, p. 91. 

Letter: The Raid on Berlin. Times. 

1942 

Review of The Secret of Pascal, by II. F. Stewart. O.M., 
22 Jan., pp. 142-3. 

1943 

Article: Apropos de Kierkegaard. Philosophy, Apr., pp. 68- 
74 - 

Review of The Philosophy of Schleiermacher, by Richard B. 
Brandt. Mind, Jan., pp. 82-4. 

Review of PascaFs Apology for Religion, extracted from the 
Pensees by H. F. Stewart. J.Th.S., Jan.-Apr., p. 88. 

Review of God and Evil, by C. E. M. Joad. J.Th.S., July— 
Oct., pp. 244-51. 

Review of Church Life and Church Order during the First 
Four Centuries, by J. Vernon Bartlet, ed. C. J. Cadoux. H.J., 
Oct, pp. 90-3. 

Review of Towards a Christian Philosophy, by Leonard 
Hodgson. O.M., 21 Oct, pp. 27-9. 

Note: Joannis Saresberiensis Metalogicon : Addenda et Cor- 
rigenda. Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, vol. i, no. ii, 
pp. 232-6. 

Obituary Notice: Sir Henry Miers (1858-1942). O.M., 
18 Feb., pp. 195-6. 
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PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF C. C. J. WEBB 
1944 

Review of He Who Is, by E. L. Mascall. J.Th.S., Jan.-Apr., 
pp. 1 10-15. 

Review of The Primacy of Faith, by R. Kroner. J.Th.S., 
July-Oct., pp. 247-53. 

Review of The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, by Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, trans. by Virginia Conant. Philosophy, Nov., pp. 
280-2. 

Obituary Notice; W. G. de Burgh. The Guardian, 1 1 Feb. 

Obituary Notice: William Temple, Philosopher. The 
Guardian, 3 Nov. 


1945 

[The following are due to appear in the course of this year] 

Review of The Christian Faith: Essays in Explanation and 
Defence, by W. R. Matthews. J.Th.S. 

Review of Theology in an Age of Science (Inaugural Lecture), 
by I.eonard Hodgson. J.Th.S. 

Review of The Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford 
(British Academy I.ecture), by Fr. M. J. Callus. Medium 
Aevum. 

L. W. G. 
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